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ROUND ABOUT THE MENDIPS. 


Tue Mendip Hills, in the northern part of the 
county of Somerset, extend in a south-easterly 
direction from the coast of the Bristol Channel 
at Uphill to the neighbourhood of Frome, some 
twenty-five miles in length ; at their widest part 
they are six or seven miles broad. The main 
range consists of an undulating plateau, ‘highly 
diversified with elevated rounded swells and 
gentle hollows; its declivities are picturesque, 
and occasionally skirted with woods.’ The hills 
attain their highest elevation in Blackdown, near 


Blagdon, and Beacon Hill, some two miles from | 
Shepton Mallet, both of which are more than ten | 
hundred feet above the sea. Large tracts of the | 
Mendips anciently constituted a royal hunting 
forest ; now, the plateau is very largely brought | 
under cultivation, though there are still thousands | 
of acres of open moor and common, 

The sides of the Mendips are grooved with | 
many combes, rugged in their grandeur, or. 
exquisite in their beauty. Rickford Combe is of | 
the latter description. The road winds at the | 
bottom of the combe, between woods composed 
of beech, oak, fir, and larch, which clothe the. 
sides of the valley, the foliage affording exqui- 
site harmonies of rich colour both in spring 
and autumn. Burrington Combe is stern and 
wild ; here cliffs of limestone abut on the road ; 
and there the stony slopes of the hills shelve 
down, leaving only the width of the roadway 
between them at the bottom. But the most 
remarkable of all the Mendip combes is the pass 
or gorge at Cheddar. The road winds in serpen- 
tine form up the defile for two miles. At the 
lower end, on one side, rise precipitous cliffs to 
the height of four hundred and eighty feet from 
the road. They are almost perpendicular, and 
are castellated, as though the work of cyclopean 
builders. In places, the lines of their rugged 
beauty are softened by festoons of ivy and other 
creepers ; while numerous daws build their nests 
in the inaccessible rifts, their shrill cries break- 


ing upon the impressive silence of the pass. On 


the other side of the road is a series of rugged 
bluffs of rock and hill. Gradually shallowing as 
it ascends, the ravine opens on to the Mendip 
plateau. 

It is evident to the most casual observer that 
water must have been an active agent in the 
formation of these combes. They are winding, 
or zigzag, just as a stream naturally carves out 
its course. Burrington Combe is a fine example 
of the zigzag. Once between the sides of the 
defile, the traveller can see only from point to 
point. The serrated sides of the combe come so 
close together that he feels as though he were 
in the grip of a gigantic rat-trap. 

The Mendips abound with subterranean streams, 
which gush out in springs at different points at 
their foot. These streams are supplied by the 
drainage of the extensive Mendip plateau. Some- 
times the water collected on the hills plunges 
into a swallow-hole. This is the case at Priddy, 
where the waters of the river Axe go down a 
swallow-hole, and pursue their subterranean 
course for two miles, until they gush from the 
cavern at Wookey Hole. The subterranean course 
of this stream has been demonstrated by throw- 
ing chopped straw and colouring matter into 
the swallow-hole at Priddy, which emerged at 
Wookey Hole. A tributary of the Axe, which 
flows through Cheddar, after running some 
distance on the hills in the open, is lost under- 
ground, until, lower down the valley, it emerges 
again to the light of day. Cinders have been 
thrown up by the natural springs at Wells, which 
were made miles away on the Mendips. By some 
means they have got into the subterranean 
streams which supply the Wells springs. Simi- 
larly at Banwell, where a copious spring of 
excellent water rises, discoloration of the water 
has been noticed after a heavy downpour of rain 
on the Mendips, when none has fallen in the 
village itself. 

These facts afford a clue to the formation of 
the combes. Rain falling upon the hills has 
soaked into the ground, and found its way 
through the numerous fissures and joints of the 
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limestone, till it has formed a stream under- 
ground, Gradually the stream enlarges its chan- 
nel by the mechanical action of the water, the 
friction of the silt and gravel carried with it, and 
the chemical action of the carbonic acid which 
is held largely in solution, and which rapidly dis- 
solves the carbonate of the limestone, until the 
roof of its subterranean channel is so worn away 
and weakened that at last it falls in. Frost and 
snow weather the sides of the open water-course, 
and thus, as the result of quiet waterwork, 
through innumerable ages, an open combe or 
hollow is made. 

This process is now actually in operation at 
Wookey Hole. The valley in which the hamlet 
nestles insensibly narrows into a ravine, which 
is closed abruptly by a wall of rock two hundred 
feet high. At its base, the river Axe issues in 
full current. The ravine has been formed by the 
roof falling into the excavation made by the 
stream beneath. The rock which terminates it 
is undergoing denudation; and if the process 
continue long enough, the subterranean course of 
the Axe will be laid open to Priddy, and another 
combe will have been formed. 

The Mendips are very rich in caves. Some of 
the stalactite caverns are among the most beauti- 
ful of their kind in the world, notably those at 
Cheddar. The Cheddar caves were accidentally 
discovered about fifty years ago, Half-a-dozen, 
or more, are united by apertures, and form a 
suite of underground apartments. Here, for ages 
past, nature has been at work, and her marvellous 
products, now exposed to the eye of man, excite 
wonder and astonishment in all beholders. The 
walls of these caves are in places covered with 


stalactite tapestry, the marble drapery of which 
( 


hangs in folds, semi-transparent, rich in manifold 
colours and musical bells. Pendent. stalactites 
hang like icicles from the roof, each tipped with a 
pellucid drop of water ; while beneath, the stalag- 
mite slowly grows from the congealing carbonate 
of lime held in solution by the falling drops. 
Here and there, a pool of clearest water, con- 
tained in a natural font, reflects the wonderful 
and fantastic creations of stalactite around. 

Many other caves in the Mendips are most 
interesting to the archzeologist, such as the bone 
caverns at Hutton and Banwell; the hyena den 
at Wookey Hole, and Goatchurch and other 
caverns in Burrington Combe. 

The most remarkable of the bone caves is that 
at Banwell. It consists of two large chambers : 
the upper contains thousands of bones of bison, 
horse, reindeer, &c., taken out of the red silt 
which originally filled it to the roof. This bone 
cavern is noticed by Dr Catcott in his treatise 
on the Deluge, published in 1761. The same 
writer describes the bones of the Hutton Cave as 
projecting from the sides, roof, and floor of the 
excavation in such quantities as to resemble the 
contents of a charnel-house. The immense quan- 
tities of animal remains these caves contained can 
best be realised by a visit to the Museum of the 
Somerset Archzeological Society at Taunton. 

How were these vast numbers of bones deposited 
in the caves? Dr Buckland suggested—a sug- 
gestion endorsed by Professor Boyd Dawkins— 
that they were introduced from the surface by 
streams falling into swallow-holes, which have 
now, under the changed physical conditions, 


ceased to flow. Animals not infrequently fall 
into swallow-holes and perish. Carnivorous 
beasts lurk for their prey at the places where 
they come to drink. The bones left by these 
means were carried by the stream at its ordinary 
height, or by floods, into the cavern. It is evi- 
dent from the nearly perfect skulls of the bear 
and wolf which were discovered, that the cave 
was not used by the lyenas; for these animals 
are in the habit of cracking and splintering all 
but the most solid parts of the bones of their prey. 
Hyenas, however, are proved to have lived close 
by at the time, since their skulls and the gnawed 
antlers of reindeer have been found. 

The most noteworthy of all the Mendip caves 
to the archeologist is the hyena den at Wookey 
Hole, discovered in 1852, and explored in 1859 
and subsequent years by Professor Boyd Dawkins 
and other savants. 

In the exploration of the cave, evidence was 
found of the presence of prehistoric man. Im- 
plements of flint were discovered, and chert 
and bone arrow-heads, undoubtedly of human 
workmanship. As these flints were found under 
one of the old floors, it is evident that man was 
contemporary with the hyenas which frequented 
the cave and the animals on which they preyed, 
Many of the bones were gnawed and cracked into 
fine splinters, a proof that they had not been 
deposited by water, but left by the hyenas, The 
mere list of animals whose remains were found 
in this cave affords a vivid picture of the fauna 
inhabiting the Mendips at that remote age. There 
were bones of the hyena, cave-lion, cave-bear, 
wolf, fox, mammoth, rhinoceros, horse, urus, 
bison, Irish elk, and reindeer. 

‘All the facts taken together, says Professor 
Dawkins, ‘enable us to form a clear idea of the 
condition of things at the time the hyena den 
was inhabited. The hyenas were the normal 
occupants of the cave, and thither they brought 
their prey. We can realise these animals pursu- 
ing elephants and rhinoceroses along the slopes 
of the Mendips, till they scared them into the 
precipitous ravine, or watching until the strength 
of a disabled lion or bear ebbed away sufficiently 
to allow of its being overcome by their cowardly 
strength. Man appeared from time to time on 
the scene, a miserable savage, armed with bow 
and spear, not acquainted with metals, but de- 
festa fren the cold by coats of skin. Some- 
times he took possession of the den and drove 
out the hyenas ; for it is impossible for both to 
have lived in the same cave at the same time. 
He kindled his fires at the entrance, to cook 
his food and to keep away the wild animals ; 
then he went away, and the hyenas came to their 
old abode. While all this was taking place, there 
were floods from time to time, until eventually 
the cave was completely blocked up with their 
deposits.’ 

Goatchurch Cavern is the largest cave in the 
Mendips, and is situated in a ravine which opens 
into Burrington Combe. Its exploration was 
undertaken in 1864 by Professor Boyd Dawkins 
and others. The cave has several large chambers, 
which extend under the hill a considerable dis- 
tance, and descend to a great depth. At the 
extremity, the explorer looks down upon a stream 
of water flowing underground. Another cave 
in this combe was opened in 1795, when from 
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forty to fifty human skeletons were found in a 
recess near the entrance, lying in regular order, 
their heads against the side of the cave, and their 
feet towards the centre. A later search dis- 
covered traces of charcoal, sheep-bones, flint 
knives, and a set of counters or dice, used by the 
Romans in games. Some have supposed it was a 
cave sepulchre. 

Traces of prehistoric man are found not only 
in the caves but also on the hills. Numerous 
barrows are scattered in places, on Blackdown, 
at Priddy, and elsewhere. There are also several 
camps, which are alike in their general features, 
and are placed either on isolated hills, or on spurs 
which jut out from the main range with steep 
and almost inaccessible sides. These camps were 
evidently points of defence and observation. 
They overlooked the marshes, and commanded 
the ancient British paths, which have been traced 
in various directions. 

The Romans have also left their traces on the 
Mendips. They occupied the camp on Beacon 
Hill, near which some of their roads intersect. 
The road to Old Sarum runs along the hills, and 
evidently descended to Axbridge, where there was 


a Roman station. The Romans worked the lead | 
theless, to the 


mines at Priddy and Charterhouse-on-Mendip, and 
appear to have carried the ore, vid Axbridge, to 
the sea at Uphill, where they shipped it. 

Fine panoramic views may be obtained from 
many a ‘coign of vantage’ on the hills. From 
oe lig the vale of Wrington is seen to great 
advantage, dotted with hamlets and homesteads, 
fertile and well wooded everywhere. Wrington 
itself is noted as the birthplace of John Locke, 
the philosopher, though the house in which he 
first saw the light is now demolished. Close to 
Wrington, peeping out from its woody knoll, 
Barley Wood may be seen, for many years the 
favourite residence of Hannah More. She and 
her four spinster sisters, varying in age from 
sixty-nine to eighty-eight, lie in a vault in Wring- 
ton Churchyard; and a tablet in the church 
their memory. 

orth-west of Blackdown, at the end of a low 
range of hills which jut into the Bristol Channel, 
is Clevedon. Here Coleridge lived for some time, 
and the cottage in which he did most of his work 
is still shown. Clevedon Church contains the 
tomb of Hallam, the historian, and his son, whose 
memory is enshrined in ‘In Memoriam.’ The 
cold sea, bounded on the west by the hills of 
Glamorgan, still breaks on the pebbly shore, as 
described by ‘Tennyson in his peerless lyric : 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


If the spectator changes his position to some 
eminence on the southern side of the hills, he 
gets a wide extended prospect of the rich moors of 
Somerset, which extend for miles, bounded by the 
Quantocks and the Blackdowns in the west and 
south-west, At no distant geological period these 
moors were sea-covered plains ; but gradually the 
hills were worn down by denudation ; the earthy 
deposits kept back the sea, and the rich alluvial 
stretches of country were eventually brought 
under cultivation. From these grassy plains 
the far-famed Cheddar cheese is now produced. 


Occupying a picturesque situation at the foot of 
the Mendips is the ancient city of Wells, taking 
its name from three springs, which rise in the 
grounds of the episcopal palace, and afford 
copious supplies of pure water. The first church 
was founded at Wells in 704 by Ina, king of the 
West Saxons ; and the present cathedral was com- 
menced about the year 1180. The cathedral is 
one of the finest and purest examples of Early 
English in existence. It has a magnificent west 
front, with niches for three hundred statues, 
representing kings, saints, angels, principalities, 
and powers, the whole being supposed to illus- 
trate that grand old hymn of the Christian 
church, the ‘Te Deum laudamus. Internally, 
the noble proportions of the building strike the 
visitor. It is rich in monuments; and in the 
northern transept is the famous astronomical 
clock constructed in the fourteenth century by 
Peter Lightfoot, a monk of Glastonbury, and 
brought to Wells after the dissolution of the 
monastery. 

Macaulay describes the miners pouring from 
‘Mendips’ sunless caves’ on the alarm occasioned 
by the Spanish Armada. But the Mendips do 
not figure largely in national history. Never- 

overs of nature there is an 
indescribable charm about the hills, and the 
a nooks of quiet beauty which abound 
in them. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 


By J. Mactaren Coppan, Author of Master of His Fate ; 
A Soldier and a Gentleman; &e. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—‘ EVEN 80!’ 


On the last night of the year, after dinner, Isabel 
sat with her Aged companion waiting. She sat 
with The Sand-paper Review in her lap, from 
which she had been read’ng a very grudging 
and supercilious criticism of Alan Ainsworth’s 
play. A tall lamp was lighted, and diffused a 
soft, rich glow through its wide flounced shade 
of amber-coloured silk. Isabel was arrayed in 
a golden-tinted tea-gown of the material which 
ladies know as crépe, and her abundant dark 
hair was arranged with a seductive negligence 
a her own. She wore no ornament but 
her beauty ; her only jewels were her dark lustrous 
eyes. When she rose to go to the piano, the 
yielding material of her gown subtly suggested 
the lovely lines of her supple but superb figure ; 
and her expression of meditative melancholy gave 
her more than a touch of imperial repose, which 
seemed to crown her with perfection. She had 
resolved to tell Alan that night of her engage- 
ment to her cousin George; and to soothe her 
mind and nerves, strung high with expectation, 
she now lighted the shaded candles, opened the 
piano, and sat down to play from Mendelssohn’s 
‘Songs without Words.’ From these she passed 
to the beautiful air which Mendelssohn wrote 
for Burns’s exquisite song : 


Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee ! 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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She was thus occupied when Alan Ainsworth 
entered. She ceased at once, and rose to greet 
him, and the Aged companion discreetly slipped 
away. He looked much more festive than usual. 
He was attired in evening dress, which became 
his tall, lithe, broad-shouldered figure much 
better than it becomes most figures upon which 
it is seen: he had a white flower in his button- 
hole ; his fair hair was somewhat rumpled ; and 
there was a flush of excitement on his cheek, and 
a sparkle of excitement in his eye. When she 
saw him, she forgot all the pain and constraint of 
her last meeting with him. 

‘Why!’ she exclaimed, ‘you have shaved!’ 
Yes; his moustache was gone; and there was 
revealed a strongly-curved lip, which suggested 
stern resolution and a something else which Isabel 
could not name. 

‘Yes,’ laughed he freely ; ‘I have. I suppose 
it’s the influence and the example of the men 
I’ve been mixing with lately,’ 

‘Are you so easily influenced ?’ she said, still 
considering him.—‘ I don’t like it !’ she exclaimed, 
without thinking whether her liking or disliking 
it concerned Ainsworth. 

‘If you don’t like it, said he, ‘I'll shave no 
more: I[’ll let it grow again. Shall 1?’ 

Isabel felt that the air was becoming electrical, 
and she moved to the window to open it, saying : 
‘I think you had better.’ 

‘Let me do that, said he, following her. 
‘Though it will be an hour or two before the 
bells ring out the year.’ 

He opened the window, and stood by it with 
her. He looked at her; he had been looking at 
her since he had come in, but his look had been 
the only homage he paid to her appearance. 
Now, however, he spoke, saying : ‘That is a very 
becoming gown you are wearing ;’ and he blushed 
when he had said it. ‘I haven’t seen it be- 
fore.’ 

‘Have you not?’ said she, with a spice of 
mischief in her manner. ‘Are you sure ?’ 

‘IT am sure, he answered. ‘I know all the 
frocks and gowns I have ever seen you in, and 
all the frills and furbelows.’ 

That was a fuller answer than she had expected. 
But though disturbed, she was not displeased by 
it ; and she began to perceive very plainly that it 
would be difficult to tell him of her engagement 
to Cousin George. Though the air still felt very 
electrical, she moved away from the window. 

‘Come and sit down,’ said she, ‘and tell me 
about your play. I have been reading what The 
Sand-paper critic has to say.’ And she took up 
the paper and sat down ; and Ainsworth sat down 
near her, with an evident consciousness of being 
near. 

‘Don’t say “critic,”’ said he; ‘say “fault- 
finder.” ’ 

‘I remember,’ said Isabel with a smile, ‘a 
certain critic in Lancashire, less than a year ago, 
who was a good deal troubled because his editor 
complained he was too much given to finding 
fault: he thought he was only a judicious 
critic.’ 

bs Your thrust,’ said he, with a laugh, ‘is quite 
air. 

‘You told me in your note,’ said she ; ‘but I 


don’t quite understand why you iy re your 
name ; at least, I don’t see that you had sufficient 


reason for it, and especially for keeping the date 
of the production hid, she added in a tone some- 
what aggrieved. 

‘No; you don’t understand that, said he; 
‘but I could not put it all in the note I wrote you’ 

He unrolled and rolled again the paper in his 
hands, and looked at her with an earnestness 
which made her at once fear what he might say, 
and yet long to hear it. 

‘When I began that play,’ said he, looking at 
the paper, which he rolled and unrolled, ‘ months 
ago, I began it with a very definite object in 
view. I worked at it day after day and night 
after night with my eye on that object. Some- 
times I should have liked very much to come and 
discuss it with you, but that did not suit my 
pre it had to be planned and written all 

y myself without suggestion or help from an- 
other. My immediate purpose was to make, if 
possible, a popular success,’ 

‘Oh fie!’ said Isabel, scarce knowing what she 
said. ‘To seek a popular success is reckoned 
very unworthy—is it not ?—and is very unfashion- 
able among literary people !’ 

‘I have no patience, said Ainsworth very 
earnestly, ‘with that shallow and absurd pre- 
tence! It is good and pleasant to know that 
very many, instead of very few, a like 
your work, if so be you do your work honestly. 
Why should it be thought less worthy to touch 
the hearts of the simple many than to tickle the 
heads of the knowing and cynical few? But it 
is not really so thought. It is all a pretence, 
made by some men to enable them to bear up 
against the disappointment of having their work 
received with indifference.’ 

‘You think,’ said Isabel, half consciously en- 
deavouring to lengthen out his explanation, to 
postpone that end which alarmed while it fasci- 
nated her, ‘that it is a case of “ Nolo episcopari ?” 
“T don’t want to be a bishop: I wouldn’t be a 
bishop if I could.”’ 

‘It is” said he. ‘I know men who are pining 
and fretting for a popular success, and who yet— 
or, perhaps, I should say “therefore”—are con- 
stantly sneering at what I heard one call the 
“humiliation” of popularity. Mind you, if a 
man sets himself to win popularity, and wins it 
by insincere work and false sentiinent—and he 
does sometimes ; for the big public is not well 
able to distinguish between the false and the true 
—then that man is to be denounced. I can 
honestly say,’ he continued, ‘that my work was 
not done insincerely. I set myself at the first 
to expound a subject that would —_ to many, 
and to express sentiments that would touch many, 
and then I wrote it all as sincerely and as well 
as I knew how.’ 

‘I really believe you did, Mr Ainsworth,’ said 
Isabel. ‘I don’t think you could be insincere. 
If you had written insincerely, I have no doubt 
you would have failed.’ 

‘I might have failed!’ said he, with the look 
of a man who has escaped a great peril. ‘If 
I had failed—you would have heard of me no 
more! That was why I kept the thing from 

ou!’ 

. Again he looked at her earnestly and long. 
She returned his look, with something of dread in 
her eyes ; and her breath began to come fast and 
thick, and her breast to heave under the soft folds 
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of her gown. Then he fell to rolling and un- 
rolling the paper again. 

‘I think,’ he continued in a low tone, ‘that I 
would have failed—I was so despondent about it 
sometimes—I would have failed but that I had a 
great inducement and inspiration to go on.’ 

He paused ; and she, in her dread of the pause, 
said lightly : ‘What? The hope of fame and for- 
tune ?’ 

‘Fame and fortune!’ he exclaimed with a 
laugh. ‘As for fortune—look here. I have just 
come from the treasury—the treasury of the 
theatre’ He took from his vest-pocket a folded 
paper, unfolded it, and handed it to her: it was 
a cheque for sixty pounds, ‘That,’ said he, with 
a shy touch of simple boyish glee, ‘is for this 
week. I shall get a similar slip of paper every 
week. Is not that fortune ?’ 

She was inclined to be offended, till she looked 
in his face and saw the boyish pleasure expressed 
on it; and then she <olauel 
impulsively set that before her, even as he would 
cast all his tribute at her feet. 

‘So, said she, with a deliciously — sense of 
wilfully misunderstanding him, ‘you have now 
got all you worked for ?” 

‘Worked for?’ he exclaimed. ‘What? That? 
—That is but the sign or token of the real, the 
intangible, end I had in view! Don’t you under- 
stand? Haven’t you seen that I felt bound to 
become as much of your equal as I could be? 
Have you not seen that?—Now, now,’ he said 
softly, letting the paper drop and taking her hand 
impulsively, ‘I come to you !’ 

‘Oh,’ said she, closing her eyes, ‘I must not let 
you speak like that! Itis wrong! It is wrong!’ 
A shudder as of horror passed over her, while she 
grasped his hand convulsively. 

‘What have I done?’ he said. ‘Have I been a 
fool 

‘Oh no! It is not you! It is myself! 
myself! I should not have listened to you! 
it was so sweet to hear you!’ 

‘Isabel! Tell me !—tell me frankly! Do not 
shrink from telling me out of mistaken kindness ! 
If it be that you do not love me—that you 
cannot !’—— 

‘Oh yes, she cried—and gave him one wild 
look—‘I love you, my dear! I love you !—No, 
no!’ she cried ; for he had kissed her hand, and 
now sought to embrace her, to kiss her lips. ‘You 
must not do that!’ She rose hurriedly, and 
paced to and fro, and he rose too. 
told you at once !—I have sinned against Heaven ! 
I have sinned against the light! But I did not 
understand !—I have been living in a vague 
dream! I have been as if walking in sleep ; but 
one word from you would have waked me! Oh, 
my dear, my dear! why—why did you not say 
that one word to me ?? 
on his breast for one brief moment, while he 
strained her close. Her wild emotion tended to 
produce in him an intense calm. He strove to 
see and to think clearly. 

‘Tell me—tell me, he murmured. ‘Is it that 
something has happened while you have been 
down in Lancashire ?’ 

With one great sob she released herself to 
answer him. ‘How foolish and vain a creature 
a woman is!’ she exclaimed. ‘I thought I under- 
stood! I thought I was wise! I thought I knew 
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that he had but | 


*T should have. 


She threw herself sobbing | 


mg what I was doing! But I did not.— 
es ; it was in Lancashire !’ 

‘Your cousin,’ said Alan, ‘said last Whitsuntide 
that he would ask you again in a year !’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ she answered ; ‘you remember: you 
heard him, and then I saw your look !—It was in 
the conservatory.’ 

‘And he has asked you?—though it is not a 
year?” 

‘Yes, yes,’ she answered again. ‘I was asleep! 
I was blind!’ 

‘Isabel! My own! my life!’ said he, seizing 
her hands, ‘you must give him up !—You are not 
married to him ?’ he cried in sudden alarm. 

‘No, no!’ she exclaimed with a shudder. ‘Oh 
no! Not that !—Not yet!’ 

‘Then you must give him up—you must, my 
sweetheart !—my love! You must!’ 

‘How can I? He is not to blame. And he is 
happy in my promise. How can I destroy his 
happiness ?” 

* And how can you destroy your own happiness ? 
—and mine? To go on with him will be to 
commit the sin unpardonable! It will be 
nothing, and will breed nothing, but misery! If 
you should marry him——! Do you think that 
a husband will not quickly find out when his 
wife does not love him?—A loveless marriage ! 
A loveless life! A loveless family !—Into a love- 
less family—children with the cold affections of 
fish !—discord comes, and envy, and dislike! So 
fools and worldlings marry, and so the earth is 
filled with strife!—If you had loved him, and 
not me, I would have gone away, and said no 
word !—But can I see you put your feet on this 
horrible way that leads to living death, and not 
try to hold you back by every means in - 
power ?—I love you!—you love me, and I will 
not let you go!’ he said, as he drew her to him 
again, and she sank her head an instant on his 
breast. He kissed her hair. 

‘No, no, no!’ she said, resuming possession of 
herself. ‘This must not be, my dear.—I am 
losing myself !—I am forgetting! There is an- 
other thing that has troubled me—that has helped 
to lead me asleep—asleep and blind, my dear !— 
into this great sin!’ 

‘What is that ?’ 

She swept to the writing-table, unlocked it, 
took out Uncle Harry’s Journal, and from its 
pocket drew the sheet of note-paper. ‘You know 
this book !’ said she. ‘You have read some of it. 
It is Uncle Harry’s last Journal.—Two or three 
weeks ago I found that in this pocket! Read 
it.’ 

He read it slowly—a first time, and a second ; 
and then he looked at her. ‘Your uncle says, 
“Tf you see your way ;” did you see your way, 
my dear ?? 

‘I thought I did!’ said she. ‘I was carried 
along fast—and blind !—I heard at that time that 
Unele George might be ruined—by speculation !— 
I thought you were quite indifferent to me; and I 
resolved to give up everything—my money and 
myself both—to the family that had loved me 
and cared for me all my life long !’ 

‘You were going to surrender both yourself and 
your wealth? Might not your wealth have been 
enough, my dear ?’ 

‘The money is not needed—there is no ruin 
threatening !—But the last time I saw you, you 
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were specially cold and reserved with me, and I 
could not endure it !” 

‘I was wrong, I see,’ said he; ‘I have been 
wrong all through !—Proud, conceited fool I have 
been to imagine it was necessary to make myself 
your equal in wealth !’ 

‘Your error is nothing to mine!’ she said. 
‘But I did not understand, until it was done, 
what a horrible thing I was doing. I was asleep ! 
—You had said no word to wake me!—And I 
believed that you were thinking we ought not 
even to be friends!’ 

‘Oh, my Isabel !’ cried he, taking her hands in 
his, ‘how dear and sweet you become when I see 
you can make a mistake too !—and a big one!’ 

‘This is more than a mistake,’ said she, shaking 
her head. 

‘Now, my sweetheart !—my dear!’ said he, ‘I 
refuse to take this tragically! This’—turning 
and fingering Uncle Harry’s unfinished letter— 
‘has no right to influence your decision, Will 
you be guided by my advice ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said she, with a touch of abandonment in 
her manner ; ‘advise me, my dear—advise me !’ 

‘Give the money up !—as you had intended.— 
T also have heard suspicions of dangerous specu- 
lation on your cousin’s side—I suppose that is 
what you mean—and the money may be needed 
soon, Then say to your cousin: “I have no 
fortune! We thought I had !—Let our engage- 
ment cease! We both made it under a mis- 
take !””’ 

‘No, no, Alan!’ she cried. ‘Surely, surely, 
that would be mean! You do not understand 
him !—You are not just to him !—I believe he 
loves me truly !—That’s the pain of it—the pain 
of giving him pain!—To wrong him, and then to 
insult him !—That would be to insult him !—No, 
no! I cannot do that!’ 

‘The pain of it is, said he, ‘that some one 
must be pained.’ 

‘Then,’ said she, ‘I should be that person.—It 
is I who have done wrong !—I should suffer !— 
But then,’ she added, with a thin appealing smile, 
‘you would suffer too, would you not ?” 

‘So, said he, ‘out of your own mouth, my love, 
I can show you what you must do!—Which is 
better? That he should suffer pain for a little— 
from having lost a woman who did not love him 
—or that we both should suffer all our lives 
long 

‘Then,’ said she, sitting down wearily, ‘what 
about my dear uncle, and my aunt, and Phemy ? 
I shall hurt and offend them,’ 

‘Do you know,’ said he, sitting down by her 
and speaking with decision, ‘what I shall do ?—J 
shall tell your cousin that you do not love him— 
that you cannot marry him! And then, my dear 
—then I will carry you off, whether you will or 
no!’ 

‘Yes, yes! my dear, my dear!’ she cried, 
resting her head against his shoulder. ‘Take me 
away !—Make me go with you !—But, no, no !— 
That would look as if I ran away because I was 
afraid!—But help me! Decide for me, dear !— 
I thought I was strong, but I am not !—I have 
no decision—no will!—do not leave me to 
myself !’ 

‘My sweet one, my dove !’ he murmured, gently 
caressing her. ‘“Who comes to me as to her 


first? Get rid of that money !—I hate it !—It 
has come between us since ever it appeared !— 
Get rid of it!—Make your uncle take it !—One 
thing at a time. Will you try to do that, my 
sweet 

will, my dear 

‘So let us say no more about it now. I will 
come in to-morrow—shall I ?—to-night you should 
rest. Your nerves have been too much tried.’ 

‘Do not go yet,’ she murmured. ‘It is not late. 
Stay with me a little !’ 

‘I would stay for ever and ever, my dear!’ 
said he. ‘Would not a little music soothe you? 
What was that you were playing as I came in?’ 

‘Oh yes!’ said she, rising at once and going 
to. the piano, ‘It is beautiful. You shall sing 
it. 

So they sat down in tolerable calm. She played 
the air, and he—who was not a practised singer, 
but who was ready to do aught to please her— 
sang the song after a shy failure or two. The last 
quatrain he sang to her with point : 


Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 

Wi thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 
The brightest jewel in my crown 
Wad be my queen, wad be my queen ! 


GEOLOGY IN PRACTICAL USE, 


One of the most pressing problems at present 
before the country is that of technical educa- 
tion, and County Councils are everywhere striving 
for a practical solution of the same with the 
money placed at their disposal. Of the many 
branches of scientific knowledge which it may be 
decided upon to teach, none can claim to be of 
creater importance to the country generally than 
Geology. This seems obvious when we reflect 
that the wealth of the country depends primarily 
upon the earth itself—whether by the cultivation 
of its surface, or the extraction of minerals f:om 
it—and that geology is the science of the earth, 
and therefore lies at the root of both these pur- 
suits. For the ability to deal profitably with 
any subject must ever be in proportion to our 
knowledge of the same, and with regard to our 
dealings with the earth such knowledge is 
geology. Hence, to a mining and agricultural 
nation, no scientific knowledge can be of more 
importance than this. 

The value of such knowledge was clearly 


shown in the an days of the science, and by 
WV 


the labours of illiam Smith, the ‘father 
of English geology.’ Smith was eminently a 
practical man ; his favourite theme was ‘geology 
applied to practice ;? and he showed how it may 
be used in solving the great problems of scientific 
agriculture, engineering, and mining. He came 
of a race who had for generations cultivated the 
oolitic lands of Southern England ; and by apply- 
ing his geological knowledge to the problem, 
he greatly improved their agricultural value. 
And it was by an improved system of drainage, 
founded on correct geological principles, that he 
was able to do this. His reputation for this sort 
of work led him out of Oxford into the sur- 
rounding counties, Gloucestershire, the Isle of 
Purbeck, Wiltshire, and elsewhere. An interest- 
ing example of the superiority of the geological 


haven !”—Shall I tell you what you must do | method may be quoted. A Warwickshire farmer 
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had originated a system of drainage which had been 
successtully applied to a large class of lands. He 
had received a parliamentary grant of one thousand 
pounds for his invention, and a trial of the 
rocess was made by the Board of Agriculture. 
he place selected was Prisley Bog, and the 
experiment was a failure. Smith then came on 
the scene, and by an application of his more 
scientific method, easily accomplished the task. 
As regards soils, again, geology is intimately 
connected with agriculture. For not only is the 
soil itself a geological formation, but its agricul- 
tural value is largely influenced by the rock 
below. Hence the farmer should not only be 
familiar with the geological formation of soils, 
but should also be sufficiently familiar with the 
rocks’ to know how they will influence his crops. 
As indicating this influence, it has been pointed 
out that many of the more noted cheeses—Stilton, 
Double Gloucester, Cheddar, &e.—are produced 
on the rich pastures of the lias; that the best 
malting barley is grown on the chalk ; and that 
the best apple orchards are upon the red sand- 
stone. The chalk amg of the South Downs, 
again, are celebrated for their mutton ; while the 
rich clay lands of Norfolk and Suffolk are more 
favourable for cattle-rearing and wheat-growing. 
And so a knowledge of geology may help a 
farmer to decide upon the most profitable 


crops. 

When it comes to the question of renovating 
an impoverished soil a knowledge of geology is 
decidedly useful. If a soil rests on limestone, 
then a deficiency of calcareous matter may be 
remedied by deep subsoil ploughing ; if on clay, 
chalk or marl must be sought for: in either case 
geological knowledge is wanted. A knowledge 
of geology may also indicate to a farmer the 
existence of building-stone, limestone for burning, 
road-metal, or deposits of phosphates on his own 
land, and thus save much expense in importing 
the same from a distance. 

Not less clearly did Smith show the advan- 
tage of geological knowledge in engineering. 
During the six years he was engaged as engineer 
in the construction of the Somerset Coal Canal 
between Bath and the coal-tield, he had ample 
opportunity of putting his gradually increasing 
geological knowledge to practical use. This canal 
is cut through the alternating strata of clay and 
oolitic limestone which characterise the district, 
and which offer peculiar difficulties to such 
undertakings. Smith was here able, as we read 
in his ‘Memoirs,’ daily to make use of his know- 
ledge of the rocks by ‘informing the contractors 
what would be the nature of the ground to be 
cut through, what parts of the canal would 
require unusual care to be kept water-tight, what 
was the most advantageous system of work.’ 

Again, the advantage of geological knowledge 
is noted in the following passage: ‘In the 
execution of the canal, Mr Smith had found the 
means of applying his newly-acquired knowledge 
to useful practical problems, such as how to draw 
the line through a country full of porous rocks, so 
as best to retain the limited supplies of water 
which frequent mills left to the navigation— 
where to place bridges on a good foundation— 
how to intercept and conduct the springs, and 
where to open quarries of proper stone.’ 


By way of contrast may be mentioned the case , 


of another canal in the same district—the Kennet 
and Avon Canal—which, though the work of 
one of the ablest engineers of the day, was not 
constructed with that careful regard to the 
geological structure of the district as was the Coal 
0 As in the case of this latter, the nature 
of the rocks presented special difficulties. When 
cut through the clay beds, the water was easily 
retained ; but when in the open porous lime- 
stone, unless carefully managed, the water would 
run through and disappear, And the numerous 
springs to which the alternation of the porous 
limestone and impervious clay give rise, unless 
found and properly managed, would burst through 
the canal te and cause disastrous results. So 
bad became the state of this Kennet and Avon 
Canal, that in 1811 Smith was called in to report 
upon its state and suggest a remedy. And with 
the aid of his geological knowledge he was able 
to give the required advice. 

We find again in the same ‘Memoir’ an 
interesting application of geological knowledge 
to a special problem connected with drainage. 
The year 1799 was an extraordinarily wet one, 
and owing to the geological structure of the 
neighbourhood, vast landslips occurred about 
Bath, carrying with them houses, trees, lawns, and 
fields, ‘'To remedy such disasters and prevent 
their recurrence was exactly what Smith had 
learned from geology, and had reduced to prac- 
tice on many occasions while cutting the canal. 
Naturally, therefore, and as a matter of course, 
operations of this kind were placed under his care 
in the vicinity of Bath and Batheaston ; and his 
reputation for success in draining on new prin- 
ciples rose daily.’ 

Another illustration of the application of 
geology to a water problem may be quoted. In 
1810 great consternation prevailed in Bath at 
the cessation of the warm spring on which the 
greatness of the city depends. Smith was sent 
for, and in a short time the water was flowing in 
its old channel. 

But it is in connection with mining that 
geology attains its greatest practical importance, 
for mining is itself nothing more or less than 
the practical dealing with geological facts. And 
although the practical work of the ‘father of 
English geology’ was more in connection with 
agriculture and engineering than with mining, 
we may again quote an instructive example from 
his experience in connection with the latter. A 
vertain property of seven hundred acres of poor 
land on the magnesian limestone of the county 
of Durham was reported as possessing no mineral 
wealth. Smith was called in to survey the estates 
of Colonel Braddyll, of which this formed a part. 
He was specially interested in this portion, which 
was thought to have nothing but a surface value ; 
and by a survey of the neighbouring coal dis- 
trict he perceived that the magnesian limestone 
was merely an unconformable cover to the coal- 
measures. He estimated the thickness of this 
cover, and declared that coal would be found 
beneath it at a workable depth. In spite of the 
old Newcastle prejudice of ‘No coal under the 
magnesian limestone,’ Colonel Braddyll followed 
Smith’s advice ; and as a result the great South 
Hetton Colliery was established, Others followed ; 
and now the more important seams of the great 
northern coal-field are worked beneath the mag- 
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nesian limestone in the county of Durham. This 
illustrates perhaps the most important function 
of geology in mining—the pointing out where coal 
may be expected at a workable depth. 
ne of the most interesting and important 
modern examples is afforded by the recent dis- 
covery of coal at Dover. As long ago as 1855 
the question of the possible extension of the coal- 
measures beneath the newer rocks of the south- 
east of England was discussed by an able geolo- 
gist, Mr Godwin-Austin. Ina paper read before 
the Geological Society he expressed the opinion 
that the coal-fields of Bristol and Somerset were 
prolonged beneath the chalk and other rocks 
of the southern counties into the coal-fields of 
Northern France and Belgium. Certain striking 
ints of resemblance between the coal-field of 
merset and that of Belgium, along with other 
geological considerations, led Mr Godwin-Austin 
to infer that these coal-fields were united by a 
ridge of carboniferous rocks passing under the 
younger rock of the south of England and Northern 
rance. The practical question then was, ‘Is 
there any point along this ridge where the coal 
is near enough the surface to be profitably 
worked 

A few years ago it was determined to put the 
matter to the test, although a boring put down 
previously in the Wealden area to a depth of 
nineteen hundred feet without reaching coal did 
not offer much encouragement. The experiment 
was superintended by Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
and a boring was put down through the chalk of 
Shakespeare’s Cliff, near Dover. And in 1890 
the somewhat startling announcement of ‘the 
discovery of coal at Dover’ was made. 

The spot for the trial seems to have been 
chosen with great geological insight, for it 
appears to be just where the younger rocks thin 
out rapidly against a bank of the older carbon- 
iferous strata, and coal was reached at a depth 
of eleven hundred and sixty feet. At the present 
moment, the number of seams met with is seven, 
with a total thickness of a little over fourteen 
feet. A shaft is also now being sunk, while the 
boring is continued. 

It is, then, among the pene of the future 
that Kent, the garden of England, and hitherto 
far removed from the smoke of collieries, may 
become an important mining centre. And if 
this ever happens, it will be an example of the 
practical application of geological amiaden 

The probability of finding coal beneath the 
younger rocks in other areas is at present under 
discussion among geologists. There can be little 
doubt, for example, that coal-measures exist 
beneath the younger rocks on the south as well 
as on the north of the Mendip Hills. Yet they 
are at present only worked on the north. The 
reason is that on the south these younger rocks 
attain in places a thickness of three thousand 
feet, while on the north their thickness is often 
less than two hundred feet. Yet there may be 
portions of this southern area where the covering 
may be thin enough to admit of coal being profit- 
ably worked. It is a question of geological 
probability where such sites may be found. One 
well-known geologist, Mr H. B. Woodward, 
suggests the neighbourhood of Evercreech and 
Glastonbury ; while another, Mr Ussher, suggests 


where he thinks the thickness of the younger 
_— will not be found to exceed one thousand 
eet. 

Again, the possibility of coal existing at work- 
able depths in the eastern counties has been 
suggested, and the more likely sites for boring 
indicated. 

For the complete solution of these problems 
more geological knowledge is perhaps required, 
and they must be considered at present as merely 
under discussion. But if the geologist can, as 
the result of his special knowledge, often point 
out to the miner where coal may reasonably be 
expected, he has also often to warn him of those 
places where labour and money would be wasted 
in the search. Thus, as we learn from Professor 
J. Beete-Jukes in the Memoir of the South 
Staffordshire Coal-field, large sums of money 
had been from time to time spent in sinking 
for coal in the Silurian rocks of that district. A 
very little geological knowledge would have pre- 
vented such a waste of money and time. 

In the old days, when geology was in its 
infancy, thousands of pounds were thus fre- 
quently thrown away ; and many cases are known 
where the Kimmeridge clay, the Oxford clay, or 
the old red sandstone, have tempted the unlucky 
ee to his pecuniary ruin. The labours of 
the Geological Survey have gathered together in 
their maps and Memoirs a mass of information 
of inestimable value to all engaged in practical 
dealings with the rocks, No mining engineer can 
afford to neglect its aid in working any district. 
But a certain amount of geological training is 


, requisite before they can be profitably used, and 


hence, again, the need of geology in technical 
education. 

Another plea for the instruction in geology of 
all those engaged in mining, &., may be founded 
on the return benefit which would be reaped by 
the science. For it is those who are engaged in 
the actual working of the rocks, who, provided 
they have the requisite geological training, can 
best advance the science by the collection of new 
facts, and thus aid in the further development of 
those mineral resources to which England owes 
her present position among the nations. 


ELSIE. 
By Joun STaFFORD. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


Ir is many years ago now, but it all came back 
to me to-day at. the sound of an old tune which 
she used to play when loneliness sat hard upon 
her, and she would take up her fiddle and wander 
off into a spirit-world of her own making. She 
often went off so, making me think, as I watched 
her unawares, of Shelley’s Ianthe when her spirit 
and its habitation parted company for a while. 
And when she would stop, and I knew she was 
all at Norton Priors again, I would walk away 
wonderingly, feeling, among other things, very 
coarse and humble beside such as she. 

It was not always so, for, till she was fifteen 
or thereabouts, she had raised no thought in me 
beyond an admiration of her slim uprightness 


Highbridge, Burham, Wedmore, and other places, 


and her grace of movement, which always put 
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me in mind of the does in the Castle park, aud 
pleased me, maybe, in the same way. But perhaps 
because I was slow to see it, or because I had 
known her from a child and taken her as part 
of the daily life of the place, I never felt the 
smallest tremor from her beauty, till one day 
when she ran into the shop all covered with dust 
from a fall that she had had, and held out her 
hand for me to draw from it the thorn that was 
paining her. Tenderly as might be I removed the 
thorn and bandaged with her handkerchief the 
little red place, like an adder’s bite, which it had 
left ; and I had no sooner done it than, child-like, 
she threw her arms round my neck and kissed 
me. I was a hulking lad of twenty then, and a 
bit sheepish over softness of that kind ; but while 
she hung on to me that instant, and drew her 
head back before untying her arms, I saw that 
in her face which, when she was gone, went on 
vibrating within me, and playing such a tune 
among my heart-strings that I could get no sleep 
that night for listening to it, so to speak. 

From that day I was never the same, and I 
hardly knew why. But, heedless-like, I let my 
thoughts go as they would, and Elsie was always 
their pivot. It was distracting at first, till I got 
used to it, and could work on in a dual way, 
thinking hard on the matter in hand, but know- 
ing her presence within me and grateful for it. 
In this way she wound herself into the common 
life of each day, becoming a part of it—a golden 
thread among the homespun. And so it grew. 

But she never dreamt it ; and as she got older, 
and the Misses Garten shaped her into quiet 
young-ladyhood, our mental and social differences 
moved her farther and farther from me, till I 
began to feel no better than a sort of thistle doing 
homage to a rose nodding far above me. All the 
same it was good to keep her where she was, and 
to go on day after day saying nothing of it. It 
was not a ‘sweet sorrow’ exactly, such as Shake- 
speare speaks of, though it became one in after- 
years, and is one now, maybe. So long as I 
could see her occasionally, and feel that she lived 
so near me, breathing the same air and sharing 
the same village life, I felt content; and, now 
and again, a quiet little hope would stir in me 
that by study and hard work I might raise myself 
nearer to her level. For, after all, I told myself, 
she was only a miller’s daughter, and her widowed 
mother, whose father had been a major and one 
of the swells of Cheltenham, could not forget that 
she had married plain Dan Onslow out of love 
and nothing else. But it was like clay trying to 
shape its own vessel without the potter’s hand. 
I was big and awkward, and the most I could do 
was to fill my emptiness with such knowledge as 
the few books and little leisure would let me. 
When my father died, however, and I came into 
the business, as well as a nice little sum at the 
bank, I felt a little less afraid of her ; and when I 
- up the new sign which told the folks that 

was ‘George Crannock, Carpenter and Wheel- 
wright,’ I forgot my sorrow and loneliness in the 
pride of the moment, for I was twenty-four, and 
a master-man, and the thought puffed me up. 

She was away at that time, I remember, staying 
with some relations at Gloucester ; but I got to 


know the day she was returning, and when the 
‘Nemoton Arms’ ’bus passed through on its way 
to the station at Wonley I gazed after Tom Belson 
with a touch of envy that he should have the first 
sight of her. Tom, like Phaethon, was not an over- 
careful driver, and I could see him swaying in 
his seat as he turned the corner at the finger-post 
as if he had lost some of his ballast. I remem- 
bered then that it was market-day at Nemoton ; 
but Tom had driven the ’bus for ten years or more, 
and I thought nothing more of it as I took up 
mallet and chisel for the spoke-hole I was 
making. 

Three parts of an hour went by, and I found 
myself listening to the sound of wheels, though I 
knew the ’bus must be a couple of miles off at 
least. But the minutes went on till it really was 
due. Jem was sawing a thickish piece of ash, 
and I stood up and asked him if his buff Leghorn 
had hatched yet. His saw stopped midway, and I 
got a moment’s stillness as he wiped his brow. He 
talked on for five minutes or more, then bent 
to his sawing again. I picked up the spoke, but 
threw it down, and moved to the door impa- 
— Then a distant rumbling reached me, 
and I went in again, trying not to notice my 
own fluttering. But the wheels stopped in front 
of the door, and looking up, I saw it was only 
Farmer Waghorn in his gig. 

‘There be a job for thee at Two-mile Corner, 
Garge,’ said he. ‘Nemoton ’bus run agen Squire’s 
cart an’ lost near-wheel. No one hwt; but 
Parson thinks yo’ can put wheel right if yo’ go 
down. Him an’ his son were in it, along wi’ 
Miss Onslow. They’re walkin’ up, an’ mebbe 
yo’ll meet ’em.’ 

And meet them I did, coming quietly along 
by Arbury Wood, Mr St John, the new vicar, 
spoke first ; and while he was telling what had 
happened, I looked at Elsie, and for a moment 
our eyes met. She flushed a bit and turned her 
head, for my glance had been too long, and I 
reddened myself at the thought of it. Her 
companion, Henry St John, without noticing me, 
motioned to go on; but she stood her ground, 
and when I turned to go, she came straight to 
me and looked up with her hand touching my 
arm. 

‘I am so sorry, Mr Crannock,’ said she. 

‘But there’s no harm done, Miss Onslow,’ said 
the vicar. ‘Crannock will get a stroke of work, 
and the ’bus a new driver, let us hope, after 


‘this.’ 


But I knew what she meant, with a sudden 
pinch of remorse; for I had thought as much 
of my own advance as of my father’s death, I 
thanked her as well as I could, and seeing her 
hand extended, I took it in mine, and could feel 
the gloved fingers tighten ever so little with the 
sympathy that moved her. I forgot her fine-lady 
aspect and everything else, as I looked into her 
eyes and saw what was in them. 

‘God bless you, Elsie !’ 

She flashed. another look of kindliness, and 
went her way with the others. But I had seen 
Henry’s brows arch at my impulsive familiarity 
with her name, and looking back, noted his bent 
attitude of attention as he walked beside her. 

I wondered uneasily how much of the Long 
Vacation he would spend at Norton Priors. For 
it must have been he who had brought the happy 
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flush to her face by his Oxford talk and his 
well-favouredness. I walked on; but there was 
something gone from the sunlight, and the tool- 
bag seemed as heavy as two. 


ON CERTAIN FLAVOURINGS. 


Ove of the most curious investigations that could 
be carried out would be a consideration of the 
various food-substances, condiments, or flavour- 
ings and seasonings and food-adjuncts of different 
nations. Let us confine ourselves here to but one 
group of plants, which have a wide range of 
employment for food, from their pungent char- 
acter—namely, those having allyl compounds, 
ranging from the onion through the crucifera 
and other plants with strong flavours. 

All the members of this family are more or 
less esteemed for food and seasoning in different 
countries. Their strong smell and taste are due 
toa small quantity of a pungent volatile oil which 
they contain, rich in sulphur, The importance of 
the onion will be conceded by all, being whole- 
some and nutritious, and especially valuable for 
its antiscorbutic properties, All the plants of 
this alliaceous group agree in their stimulant and 
expectorant properties, differing only in degree of 


activity. The cruciferous plants are also charac- | f 


terised in most instances by their pungency, as in 
the radish, turnip, cresses, mustard, &c. ; but these 
we cannot enlarge upon. 

The onion is probably indigenous to India, 
whence it extended to China and Japan, and has 
spread to North Africa and Europe. Onions and 
garlic are amongst the most important articles of 
food of the Greeks and other natives of the Medi- 
terranean coasts and the East. These bulbs are 
prepared in ali possible fashions: boiled, baked 
in hot ashes, made into salad with oil and vinegar, 
or eaten raw. Both the onion and garlic are 
cultivated with great care in Greece; also in 
Malta, the exports from which amount to twenty- 
two thousand hundredweight in the year. 

The ordinary onion, which grows wild in 
Turkestan, succeeds even in equatorial countries. 
It is much cultivated and used in the United 
Kingdom, to the extent of some forty thousand 
tons ; and they are also largely imported from 
abroad, the imports having doubled in the last 
ten years, and reached over four million bushels 
in 1891, valued at about seven hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds. They are brought in 
chiefly from Germany and Holland, Portugal and 
Spain, Turkey and Egypt. Spain takes the lead 
with a value of £170,735 in 1891; next comes 
Egypt, £165,825 ; and then Germany, £106,885. 
Those grown in the Peninsula are larger and 
milder than the English ones. The onion is one 
of the staple products of Bermuda, and those 
grown there are chiefly shipped to the United 
States. 

The onion and the garlic are extensively culti- 
vated all over India. The onions of Patna and 


Bombay are of a very high quality, and are 
now exported to Australia. It is surprising how 
powerfully the climate of India seems to affect 
the onion. In one province excellent onions are 
to be had, while in another they are very inferior, 
The cibol or Welsh onion is met with in Cen- 
tral Asia. The onion was one of the principal cul- 
ture-plants of ancient Egypt. Mohammed never 
would eat these strong-flavoured bulbs, on account 
of his assumed converse with the angels. But 
he allowed his followers to do so, except when 
appearing in his presence, entering a mosque, or 
joining in public prayers. The pious Moslem 
still eats his onions with these limitations. Some 
sects, however, as tle Wahabis, considering them 
abominable, avoid them on all occasions—they are 
forbidden because of some supposed relation to 
beef. 

The bulbs of garlic are extensively grown in 
Turkestan, and used in Lassa. In Yarkand, 
however, the people do not seem to care about 
the plant; but they use, according to Dr 
Aitchison, large quantities of a wild onion, which 
they collect during the summer, smashing u 
the whole plant between two stones in a thic 
green pulp; this they make into patties, which 
they string together by a hole in the centre, like 
so many beads, and then hang them up to dry. 
The country people may be seen on market days 
bringing into Leh strings of these onion patties 
or sale. They keep well during winter, and 
make an excellent condiment. In Spain and Por- 
tugal the onion forms one of the common and 
universal supports of life. It is not merely as a 
relish that the wayfaring Spaniard eats his onion 
with his humble crust of bread as he sits by 
the refreshing spring, for he finds that, like cheese 
to the English labourer, it sustains his strength, 
from the amount of flesh-formers and heat-givers 
which it contains, ranking in this respect with 
the nutritious pulse and grains. 

In North America, the onion not only enters 
largely into consumption, but is a considerable 
article of export ; 80,275 bushels were shipped 
from thence in 1890, valued at £12,550. The 
onion is not likely to become a drug, from the 
fact that it cannot be easily raised as a winter- 
keeping vegetable in southern latitudes. The 
bulb is much inclined to sprout or grow after 
being harvested, and the condition of success in 
keeping them is said to be a low dry temperature 
without frost. Onions and garlic are extensively 
grown in the south of France, the latter espe- 
cially on a large scale on the sandy borders of 
Durance. 

The delicate kind of onion called popularly 
shallot or eschalot is stated to have been brought 
to Western Europe by the crusaders, who named 
it after Ascalon, in Palestine, where they found 
it; but the specific name had already been used 
by Theophrastus and Pliny. Having a stronger 
taste than the onion, yet not leaving the strong 
odour on the palate which that species of allium 
is accustomed to do, the shallot is often preferred 
and employed instead, both for eating in its 
natural state and seasoning. The garlic of 
Ascalon is an indispensable condiment in modern 
cookery as a seasoning, and also used in pickles, 
salads, and to flavour vinegar. The species known 
as chives is a native of Britain, and available 
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for salads and condiments. They form a favour- 
jte addition to /_"* in Scotland. Chives are 
grown in Europe, North America, and Northern 
Asia, and cultivated as far north as latitude 

The British leek is common in Middle and 
Southern Europe and Western Asia and Northern 
Africa. It is called in culture the summer leek, 
a variety of which is the pearl leek. The whole 

lant is eaten, being employed in soups, &c., and 
is by some persons boiled and eaten with meat. 
Leeks are much more used now than they were 
at one time. 

Garlic is used both in hot 
climates. It was cultivated in ancient Kgypt. 
Garlic is eaten to a much greater extent than the 
onion by the natives of India and Spain, the 
aggregated white bulb or cloves being otfered for 
sale in every bazaar. A considerable demand 
has lately sprung up here for garlic oil and garlic 
vinegar for sauces, pickles, and seasoning. Garlic 
was formerly held in great repute in medicine, 
but is seldom employed now in England, although 
so used in the United States. The cloves of 
garlic steeped in rum form a favourite remedy 
among country-people for the whooping-cough, 
the infusion being rubbed into the skin of the 
patient’s loins, A clove of garlic or a few drops 
of the juice introduced into the ear are also 
believed to be highly efficacious in atonic deaf- 
ness. The tops of the bulbs of Allium canadense, 
of eastern North America, are much sought for 


and temperate 


to give pickles a superior flavour. 

ocambole, the sand-leek, the Spanish garlic 
of Europe and North Africa, resembles in some 
respects garlic, in others, shallot. 

he bulbs of A. Leptophyllum are eaten by 
the hill-tribes of India, and the leaves are dried 
and preserved as a condiment. According to 
Deslongchamps, the Institutes of Menu prohibit 
the higher castes from eating the onion, the garlic, 
and the leek. These three plants are, however, 
generally cultivated in India at the present day ; 
and the leek, it may be observed, bears the 
Egyptian name ‘khorat.’ A Greek word used 
by Homer is considered to have reference to the 
leek ; and Pliny expressly mentions the presence 
of this plant in Egypt, where at the present 
day it is commonly cultivated. The tree onion 
and the wild garlic of Kamchatka are other 
species of the Allium family. 

mong the ancients, condiments to stimulate 
the sluggish appetite seemed to be in chief 
demand. Amongst these, asafoetida—which is 
to-day highly relished in Persia and the East— 
was an indispensable ingredient ; and it is even 
now used moderately by cooks in Europe, to give 
flavours to some meats and dishes. A few words 
on these alliaceous gum resins of Asia may be 
interesting. 

The gum resinous exudation known as asafe- 
tida, obtained in Persia from several species of 
Ferula, is largely consumed there and in India. 
t has a nauseous alliaceous smell, but loses some 
of its odour and strength by keeping. It is 
locally known as Anguzi; and in India the pure 
drug is called Hing, and the coarser kind Hingra. 
India seems to be the principal consumer, as the 
imports there range from seven to nine thousand 
hundredweight annually. It is much used by 
the Hindus as a flavouring for food, being a 


| favourite ingredient in their curries, sauce for 
pillaus, &c., on account of its stimulant stomachic 


| properties. 


The Turkomans are very fond of 


the young shoots dipped in vinegar. Its uses in 
Persia are very numerous, especially as a medi- 
| cine. There are people there who are so accus- 
tomed to its use for nervous complaints, that it 
is like opium to the opium-eaters, one of the 
necessaries of life. Its excellent anti-spasmodic 
| qualities are too little known and appreciated in 
Europe. 

The liquid form of asafectida has from the 
remotest times been held in great estimation by 
Eastern doctors, and was once regarded as worth 
its weight in silver. It is highly esteemed as 
a carminative and condiment, also as an anti- 
spasmodic. If taken daily it is said to prevent 
the attacks of malarious fever. 

Galbanum is a product of Syria and Khorasan. 
Liquid Persian galbanum is derived from an 
undescribed species of Ferula; several of this 
genus of plants furnisu gum resins of an alliaceons 
odour. Certain others yield the exudation known 
as sagapenum. It is met with in the form of 
yellow-brown or reddish agglutinated grains, of 
garlic odour, intermediate between asafotida and 
galbanum, and of acrid bitter taste, softening 
with the warmth of the hand. When heated, it 
evolves a peculiar smell, partaking of garlic and 
juniper, which is neither so powerful nor so dis- 
agreeable as that of the fetid gum. 
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‘Now, boys, let’s push this thing through. I’ve 
a deal better work on my hands before the sun 
goes down.’ 

And the auctioneer went on with a few stereo- 
typed jests, at which he himself laughed, as also 
did the majority of the men who were lolling 
within easy sound of his voice. 

But there was one man who did not laugh. 
Crank Partick was old and bent, and he wore 
his gray hair and beard like a veteran who has 
long lost his interest in life, and has no women- 
folk about him mindful of his exterior present- 
ment. Crank Partick had edged his way to the 
auctioneer’s feet. There he sat on the ground 
with a look in his bleared old eyes like that of 
a dog with a bad master, from whom one caress 
may, however, atone for fifty kicks. He took no 
notice of any one except the auctioneer. 

With Partick was another man, some thirty 
years his junior. This was Steve Brown, his son- 
in-law. Steve, who seemed much entertained by 
his father-in-law’s appearance, smoked a short 
black pipe, and winked at the other boys off 
and on, nodding in a half-compassionate manner 
towards old Partick. 

A stout person with a hooked nose found this 
little group so interesting that he edged up to 
Steve and whispered : ‘What’s the game, Steve ? 

Steve merely hitched his shoulders as, with 
a smile in the corner of his mouth, he replied, 
against the back of his hairy brown hand: ‘Oh, 
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just a bit of a craze in the old un, nothing more, 
as I know of. There never was such an old 
fool.’ 

This seemed to satisfy the hook-nosed man, 
though he paid profound attention to Crank 
Partick, even when he had withdrawn and set 
his shoulder-blades against the tumble-down bit 
of wall that supported most of the other by- 
standers. 

‘Now, then,’ resumed the auctioneer, ‘you all 
know the biz. There it is; look at it, and stump 
up your offers. Make your offers, gentlemen, and 
a tall drink for the one that begins with any 
decency.’ He pointed as he spoke to the red 
house behind him. 

It was not much of a house, just a two-storeyed 
red brick building, with five windows in front, 
no glass in its windows, a broken chimney, and 
the words ‘President Villa’ impudently staring 
at the small crowd from a stone cross-piece over 
the door. The bricks showed unmistakable signs 
of crumbling. The house had clearly served its 
turn. 

‘Gentlemen, gentlemen’—— the auctioneer 
was beginning again, when old Partick wrenched 
out a ery of, ‘A hundred dollars !’ 

‘Thank you, Mr Partick, was the ironical 
reply. ‘One hundred dollars! There’s a drink 
booked for Mr Partick at the Beggar on Horse- 
back.—You may just as well know, all of you, 
that it’s only the bricks and fittings that are 
going. Guess you thought the land was with it 
when you made your offer—eh, Mr Partick ?’ 

Crank Partick did not move a muscle. His 
parchment-face was upturned towards the auc- 
tioneer, and the renewed laughter of the boys 
was nothing to him. 

‘One hundred dollars for building material of 
the very first water!’ cried the auctioneer deri- 
sively. ‘Gentlemen, what on airth are you 
dreaming about? This is one of the oldest 
edifices in the township. You’ll not match 
these bricks in a hurry. It’s a house with a 
history, I’m told—and all for a hundred dollars.’ 

‘I'll rise twenty-five,’ observed the hook-nosed 
man. ‘I faney them bricks—good colour, you 
know.’ 

‘One hundred and twenty-five dollars bid !’ 
exclaimed the auctioneer. 

‘Fifty !’ said Partick. 

‘One hundred and fifty! Tell you what, 
gentlemen, you’d do well, any one of you, to 
buy this house and retail its bricks as keepsakes. 
Or, better still, pack it all slick off to Chicago 
for the show. There’d be no worrying around 
with it there. There’s a thousand millionaires 
who’d jump at it for their garden-plots and all 
that. Talk about your Ann Hathaway’s cottages 
from England! This beats it hollow. One hun- 
dred and fifty dollars offered by Mr Partick.’ 

‘Didn’t know you were worth all that—the 
lot of you, Steve!’ whispered the vendor in an 
aside to Crank Partick’s son-in-law. 


‘Nor me,’ was the rejoinder. ‘He’s off his 
nut, but J can’t help it.’ 

‘Another twenty-five!’ said the hook-nosed 
man, 

*That’s two hundred dollars, less twenty-five !’ 
said the auctioneer. 

‘Two hundred, sir,” sighed Crank Partick. 
This time, at any rate, the old fellow showed 
some emotion, There was a flavour of ripe human 
despair in his voice. 

‘Two hundred!’ cried the auctioneer. ‘Ah, 
gentlemen, make room there for Mr Bex, the 
famous photographer. Didn’t I tell you I was 
offering you a rare good thing, and only two 
hundred dollars offered !—Come along, Mr Bex 
—you’ve come to make a picture of this most 
remarkable building, haven’t you ?’ 

Mr Bex the photographer nodded, and, the sun 
being favourable, “alee fixed his camera. 

‘Old place, sir, ain’t it?’ continued the aue- 
tioneer. 

‘Well, for this part of the world, it 7s old, 
the photographer admitted. ‘There’s been some 
famous paper signed in that house ; there wasn’t 
much township when it was raised. I guess 
there’s enough interest in it in the State to pay 
me my trouble.’ 

‘That’s so,’ ejaculated the auctioneer.—‘ Hear 
him, gentlemen! Mr Bex ain’t the man to delude 
you. He’s a business man, like the best of us.— 
Now, I ask you straight, where’s my profit on this 
morning’s work if I let the whole house go to Mr 
Partick for a couple of hundred dollars }—What 
did en say, Mr Partick ?’ 

‘I said as there was the work of pulling it to 
pieces, I did,’ was the weak, tremulous reply from 
the old man. 

‘And twenty-five, said the hook-nosed man 
promptly. Mr Partick’s evident terrible earnest- 
ness impressed him. 

Crank Partick began to shake violently. He 
muttered to himself, and the auctioneer saw red 
agonised streaks in his yellowish eyeballs as he 
rolled them in his sockets. 

‘Reckon that’ll stop you,’ observed Steve, 
thrusting his little finger into his pipe-bowl in a 
nonchalant manner. 

‘Two twenty-five—-any more, gentlemen ?—any 
more, I say? Once, twice’—— 

‘Two fifty,’ screamed Crank Partick, with foam 
about his lips. 

The auctioneer seemed amazed; so did the 
bystanders. But the former instantly recovered 
himself, and looked towards thé hook-nosed rival 
—to behold him fall suddenly on his face. 

The sale was suspended while they crowded 
round to ascertain what had come to Solly Moss. 
They turned him over, and tried to put him 
on his legs again. But it was no good. Solly 
Moss’s heart had given out, with not a moment's 
warning. When this was understood, six of the 
boys carried him off to his wife, commenting 
over his body between their gasps upon the 
strangeness of the occurrence. 

It was a sight to see Crank Partick’s face while 
this was happening. The old man’s eyes had 
dilated, and an expression of brutal triumph sat 
therein and upon his thin worn lips. 

Mr Bex the photographer soonest recovered 
self-possession. Having taken the house, he took 
the death-group with professional celerity and 
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unobtrusiveness ; and then he took Mr Partick’s 
face, the like of which he had never yet seen. 

So five minutes passed. Then the auctioneer 
returned to his duties. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, 
‘this is a most extraordinary and unparalleled 
occurrence. I’ve seen a good deal of the world, 
but I’ve never before had a bidder drop off like 
that. But, as the Bible tells us, all flesh is grass : 
we’re here to-day, and gone to-morrow ; and so 
we must make the most of the flying moments 
while they’re on the wing.—Any rise on Mr 
Partick’s two hundred and fifty dollars for the 
bricks ?” 

‘Two hundred, I said!’ protested old Partick, 
writhing as if he had been pinched. 

The auctioneer pursed his lips. ‘TI guess that’s 
a lie, sir, he oan solemnly. ‘Think of what’s 
just happened, sir, and remember Ananias and the 
lady in the Acts of the Apostles.—I’ve two 
hundred and fifty offered by Mr Partick. Any 
rise—once, twice —twice—thrice !—There, it’s 
yours ; and I’ll trouble you for settlement right 
away.’ 

The auctioneer had to accompany Crank Partick 
to his bit of a shanty hard by. Here, to Steve 
Brown’s surprise, the old fellow went to a board 
in the floor and took from beneath it greenbacks 
and silver for the requisite amount. 

‘How much more have you got, dad, under 
there ?’ Steve inquired, when the auctioneer had 
gone. 
°' «There was only three hundred altogether, Steve 
darling,’ was the old fellow’s excited reply. ‘J’d 
have died, I would, if that other one hadn't 
dropped off. There’s glad times coming for us, 
Steve. I'll tell you all about it to-night, every 
word,’ 

‘Well, I’m a bit bothered, said Steve, as he 
went off to digest this purchase with more tobacco, 
and also to find out what had killed Solly Moss. 


‘Shut the door, Steve,’ said old Partick, ‘and 
jam things agin it. There ain’t no room in what 
I’ve got to say for any besides you to hear it.’ 

‘My sakes, what’s a-coming?’ laughed Steve 
Brown. ‘They say Solly’s got his billet through 
the visitation o’ God, whatever that may mean. 
No larks, dad: you ain’t going to turn wild and 
fix me up for the boys to say the same of, eh ?’ 

‘I’ve been waiting for this day five-and-thirty 
years, and it’s come. Run that there bed agin the 
door and put the bottle near, and then I'll tell 
you about it.’ : 

‘Grave serious, dad ?’ 

*You’ll say that this time a week, my son, 
when we’ve split up them bricks, you and me, 
and never another in the world, mind that.’ 

‘Sounds lively. Well, I’ll just humour you, 
boss. Guess I ought to be a match for you if you 
begin to rave.’ 

So saying, Steve Brown ran the bed to the 
door of their bit of a cottage and pressed it tight. 
Then he shook the lamp, as if to menace the oil 
with something worse than burning if it refused 
to do its duty to the best of its ability ; fetched 
the whisky bottle and banged it upon the rough 
table by old Partick’s chair. ‘Liquor up, dad, 
and reel out,’ he exclaimed genially. 

The old man poured himself a dose of the 
spirit, and with trembling hands tossed it down 
his throat. ‘Eh, but that’s fine!’ he muttered ; 


= to think as I should live to be rich, after 
all! 

‘Oh, it’s that way, is it?’ said Steve sharply. 
‘I’m all ears, then.’ 

After a brief spell of gasping and lip-licking— 
for the whisky was fiery as well as palatable 
—Crank Partick plunged into his story : 

‘There was me <a a pal, name of Johnson, 
that worked together at them diggings up Sacra- 
mento way when fust they was talked about. I 
can’t exac’ly remember what year it was, but it 
was a dreadful lot of Christmases ago. I mind 
the Christmases because it was Christmas week 
as that cursed cow of a Marshal took the bricks 
from us to build that there house. He didn’t 
tuke them from Johnson neither, because Johnson 
had turned up his toes the day before. If it 
hadn’t ha’ been for that, we’d ha’ fought for them, 
Johnson and me, City Marshal or no City Marshal, 
and abode by the consequences. 

‘T tell you, Steve, lad, we didn’t do bad at all, 
Johnson and me. We was there among them 
rivers and rocks, and as wild a crew of fellers 
as ever I see, for two months just. I was to 
marry Jane if I did pretty well. She were your 
wife’s mother, after all, for she were a stickfast 
sort of a one; and once her heart was given, it 
warn’t took back. But, good sakes, lad, what a 
difference it made me, marrying her! Wim- 
men, Steve, wants to be kept under. I pined 
foolish, and didn’t let on as what the matter 
was; and the consequence was she stuck her 
spurs into me right and left long as she lived. 

ance, our girl, would ha’ been just the same if 
her fust baby hadn’t done for her. There’s 
comfort in them kind o thoughts, Steve, and so 
I tell yer,’ 

‘Not much,’ observed Steve, who had been very 
fond of his young wife.—‘ But drive on. I like 
your tale, dad, a deal better than your sentiments. 
You can cut them, if you like, and steer straight 
for the bricks.’ 

‘T’ll try, Steve,’ was the reply, ‘for you were 
a good husband to Nance, you were that.—It was 
this ne then. Johnson and me had got about 
as much gold as we could stick on our backs 
and do a day’s tramp with without screeching. 
And so I says to Johnson, “ Let’s go off wit 
what we’ve got ;” and he says, “ Right you are.” 

‘There were sixty pounds of it between us. 
How lovely it was to dander it through our 
fingers all a trickling like yellow water with the 
sun on it! Sixty pounds, Steve, only think !’ 

‘Great Jupiter !’ ejaculated Steve. 

‘But,’ resumed Crank Partick, ‘they were 
mighty bad times there then, and we warn’t over- 
much sure of getting through with our pile. Still, 
try it, we meant ; and try it we did. 

‘T can’t kinder remember how many days we 
footed it ; but we come by-’m-by to the funniest 
thing you ever see in a place where there warn’t 
no town nor nothing. It was a pit of red clay 
with a bit of a kiln, and two carts, and just 
three men working it. We stopped the night 
and talked with them, and they told us how a 
chap was going to raise a town not five miles 
off, and he’d bought up all the bricks as they 
could turn out. “All?” said Johnson. “Couldn't 
my pal and me have one cartload to our own 
hook?” I didn’t take him at fust; but when 
he wunk at me, I knew something was in the 
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wind, and I backed him. The men thought we 
were crazy; but all the same we bought horse 
and cart and a good load of them red bricks for 
a matter of five pounds of dust. It warn’t cheap: 
it were dear ; but them was times as you couldn’t 
pick an’ choose in. 

‘That night, what must Johnson and me do 
when the others were asleep, but melt our ounces 
into hot lumps of gold, and cut ’em into bricks 
of, I guess, nigh on three pounds each. Then we 
got clay—there was lots of it about—and dumped 
it round the gold; and so in the end there were 
one-and-twenty bricks which had our fortunes in 
their bellies, and which we meant to get baked 
and take along with us. Reckon you begin to 
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work in the gutted interior of the old house a 
great joke, and did not keep their opinion to 
themselves. The interest they showed in the 
business maddened Partick. He would fain have 
had a ten-foot wall built round his newly- 
acquired property. But Steve’s saner mind 
tackled the problem more effectually. 

‘The old un,’ said that discreet young man to 
the idlers, ‘is head downwards. He thinks we’ve 
a fortune to make out of split bricks, and so split 
’em—every mother’s son—we mean to. There 
is some of a market for’em; but I reckon we’ll 
do well if we see our money back. Besides, the 
boss who owns the land, 4 wants it cleared 


see now whiat’s coming 


‘Reckon I do,’ gasped Steve. ‘Go on, dad.’ 


ing new township they ’d told us of. 
as wrecked us. 


impatient, I 


gold was all in bank. 


horse and cart and bricks, 


it. And he pinched the bricks, and said they 
were his; and if I didn’t disappear, it would be 
all up with me.—Steve, I can’t think of it with- 
out trembling ; it seems to me that my best man- 
hood went out of me after that day.’ 

‘And those scrumptious bricks are in the 
house we’ve bought to-day?’ cried Steve, heed- 
less of the pathos in his father-in-law’s story. 

‘They are. I sneaked in after them, and lay 
hid till I’d seen them made into walls. Then 
I took my hook, swearing I’d never rest till I’d 
got my own agin.’ 

‘And Johnson’s too, dad. The drinks and 
square meals we’ll have when we’ve laid the 
thing flat!—But let’s hear it all while we’re 
about it.’ 

‘I guess there ain’t much more to tell. That 
dog of a Marshal lived fifteen years after building 
the house, living in it all the time. When he 
was dead, I crep back to the township, and here 
we’ve been ever since. I’ve never took eyes off 
it, and I’ve scraped and saved to buy it, let alone 
hammering and scratching at every brick as I 
could reach when I could do it without being 
seen. I thought the day would never come; 
but come it has at last!’ Old Partick helped 
himself to more whisky. 

‘By Jove !’ exclaimed Steve, ‘I’ll believe it all, 
dad. It would have been pizen for you if Solly 
Moss had filched it off us,’ 


It was as Crank Partick had said. But the 
old was not found on the first day of the search 
or it ; nor the second ; nor the seventh. 


The dead-heads of the township thought their 


‘Well, we got off, Johnson and me, and made 
up to fetch a round route away from the blister- 
It was that 
Johnson were took ill and died, 
and I buried him, and knew that it made me 
twice the man I was before. And I were that 
ushed on and on, and dreamed a 
heap of fine dreams about what I’d do when the 


‘But it was in the middle of them dreams that 
one day up druv the Marshal and collared the 
“Where’s your pal ?” 
he asked ; and when I told him, he said that 
yarn wouldn’t wash, and that I’d done away with 


we’d got no more gold; and he searched me, 
and said it was lucky he found none, or I’d ha’ 
been strung up—and he were the man to do 


mighty quick. That’s what it comes to— 
1? 


Those of them who saw were vastly entertained. 
The others smoked and chaffed, and when they 
grew tired of watching the two men picking at 
the bricks—and breaking one about once in a 
minute—slouched off to more congenial fields of 
idleness. 

But you should have seen the frenzied way in 
which the two men worked when they had the 
place to themselves. It was the heart of the 
summer-time, and they watered the dry soil and 
dust about them with the sweat of their brows. 
The toil told on Crank Partick. After the first 
day he was wofully exhausted. On the third 
evening he was evidently nearly worn out. 

‘You’d better knock off and leave it all to 


him for the gold we’d got between us. You see, | me, dad,’ said Steve. 
Steve, what a fix he put me in. I swore as| But this did not satisfy Crank Partick. ‘I'll 


do it, lad, he stammered—‘I’ll do it on liquor ; 
that’ll hold me up’ 

‘I ain’t so sure about that,’ objected Steve— 
quite to no purpose, however, for his father-in- 
law soaked whisky into himself every evening. 

It was wonderful with what a spurt of renewed 
energy old Partick began each of the succeeding 
days. For an hour or more he put Steve in the 
shade as a destructive mason. Then the vigour 
would rapidly weaken in him, and by noon he 
was incapable of doing aught but sit on a heap 
of the rubble using his pick mechanically. Even 
then, however, his eyes were aglow. They missed 
none of Steve’s movements, and burned in hatred 
at any visitors who lounged into the precincts. 

On the sixth day, thanks mainly to Steve’s 
abounding pertinacity, they had reduced the villa 
so that it was merely a shell some eight feet high. 
The aid of an expert had been requisitioned to 
batter the walls. Their work was to split the 
bricks merely, and cast the débris outside. 

The seventh day found Crank Partick unable 
to do aught but swallow whisky. 

‘You just stick to your bed, boss,’ said Steve, 
‘and leave it all to me. I ain’t a-going to steal 
arun on you, so don’t think it. I ain’t so dead 
sure you’ve remembered the history of that 
there gold right; but I’ll go through with it 
now and chance it ; and soon as I strike anything 
good, I’ll bring you word.’ 

But this did not please the old man. He had 

therefore to be led tottering into the house 

and set where he could still overlook Steve's 

exertions. 

A fortnight went by. There was now nothing 

but a parapet of red bricks waist high environ- 

ing them. Crank Partick’s mind seemed quite 

unhinged by excitement, and a grim terror lest 
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somehow he had been overreached, after all. 
He would sit in a heap all day, groaning and 
glowering. 

‘Dad,’ said Steve at last, ‘I’ve lost a’most more 
flesh over this biz than I had to start with. I’m 
ready to knock under.’ 

‘Knock under! Oh, you fool, Steve! It’s 
there; it must be there! I seen ’em all laid with 
these very eyes—all, I tell you, and the gold 
uns was with ’em. They’ll be at the bottom.— 
Oh, sweet heaven over us, don’t you let me jine 
Johnson till I’ve had it between these fingers !’ 

Steve shrugged his shoulders and again grasped 
the moist-handled pick. ‘Perhaps you’re right 
—I dunno, Anyway, I won't say die yet.’ 

‘And Steve, dear, it’ll all be yours—remember 
that, for 1’m a bit shaken more than I’ll bear, 
and I shan’t live long’ 

And again the clink, clink of the iron sounded 
in the enclosure. The echo in the place was very 
feeble now. There was next to no wall to trifle 
with the sound. 

The old man was prostrate the next day— 
speechless and limp, with positive signs of ap- 

roaching death upon him. Steve fetched a 
octor, who did but confirm the evidence of the 
portents visible even to unprofessional eyes. 

‘He may splutter a bit, and then he’ll drop 
off” said the medical man. ‘I’m no use.’ 

‘Dad, cried Steve in the dulled ears of the 
dying man, ‘I’m going to stop with you to-day 
—you’re above a bit off colour.’ . 

For five or six moments there was no coherent 
response to these words, Crank Partick was 
struggling to say something, but nothing would 
come. Then, however, he half rose with a jerk 
and hurled the one word ‘Go!’ at his son-in-law, 
dropping back afterwards with a thud. 

‘Pretty !? murmured Steve; but he went, 
having arranged with a woman-neighbour to look 
in upon the sick man every half-hour. 

It was nearly one o’clock this day when Steve 
came upon the first of the twenty-one bricks, 
The ‘clink’ was different from that of the rest, 
and at the blow the thing broke into scales, 
beneath which there was a yellow gleam that 
made the young man’s heart leap. Another 
knock, and the cake of gold was disclosed. He 
shook it clear of the dust and spikes of baked 
clay, and ran with it under his jacket to his 
father-in-law. 

‘Look here, dad!’ he cried, flourishing the 
gold above the pillow—‘look here, I say—it’s 
all right. If there’s one, there’s bound to bé 
more,’ 

Crank Partick was at the last gasp. He opened 
his eyes wearily, and the shrunken lids closed 
over them again. 

‘It’s the gold, dad—it’s found,’ whispered Steve 
in the old man’s ear. 

The words reached him now. His lips slowly 
parted. ‘I told you so!’ the lips said, faintly 
as the rustle of trees far, far away. The right 
hand moved feebly, with a widening of the 
fingers; and Steve, rightly understanding the 
sign, put the gold brick into the palm. The 
fingers gripped it tenaciously for an instant, 
then it fell on the ground, and, with a gasp, 
Crank Partick died—a smile of strange triump 
on his face. 

Steve recovered the gold from all the bricks ; 


it made weight enough to bring him twelve 
thousand dollars. The township people wondered 
why he gave his old idiot of a father-in-law 
sO expensive an interment. 


CATCHING A TARTAR. 


A YEAR or two ago the ‘Standard’ contained an 
account—sent by its Berlin correspondent—of a 
fight between a hare and an eagle owl, which 
had an unexpected termination. The owl, it 
appears, attacked the hare with the intention of 
making a meal off it, but met with a resistance 
for which it had not bargained. In the end the 
hare became the victor, escaping apparently un- 
hurt, and left its formidable antagonist tum- 
bling about on the ground with a broken wing. 

Such turning of tables by the weak on the 
strong, when the strong is the aggressor, is by 
no means unprecedented in the records of the 
animal world. At the same time, any one who 
is acquainted with the eagle owl—and what 
visitor to the London Zoological Gardens is 
not ?—will have a high opinion of the courage— 
although it was the courage of despair—shown 
by poor puss on this occasion, The eagle owl 
is an alarming-looking bird at the best of times ; 
but when he is angry or excited, his appear- 
ance is truly fiendish. At such times his feathers 
stand out on end all round him; his eyes burn 
like live coals; and how he hisses! Until one 
has heard him, one can form no idea how ex- 
pressive of hatred and contempt a mere hiss can 
be made. The hiss gradually increases in volume 
until the culminating point is reached, and then 
the owl projects itself violently against the wire 
of the aviary, and the startled visitor beats a 
hasty and undignified retreat. Such at least are 
the manners and customs of the eagle owl in 
other places of confinement. In the London 
Zoological Gardens these birds have grown so 
accustomed to being stared at, that they seem 
to think it scarcely worth while to indulge in 
any display of animosity. They take refuge in 
sulky, silent dignity. 

The hare certainly showed her mettle in this 
case ; but then, she is not altogether so timid 
as we commonly imagine her to be. She readily 
flies from man indeed, except during the month 
of March, when her proverbial ‘madness’ is 
upon her, and when she shows a curious de- 
liberateness in all her movements utterly at 
variance with her usual habits. But she has 
been known to stand up boldly against attacks 
made upon her, or more especially her offspring. 
Bishop Stanley gives an account of such an 
event. A small hawk, probably a kestrel, was 
seen to be carrying an animal of some kind in 
its talons; while on the ground immediately 
below, a hare was dummet keeping up with 
the hawk. The bird being evidently over- 
weighted, was unable to rise, and flew close to 
the ground, sometimes almost sinking to the 
earth ; and each time it came within reach of 
the hare, she struck it with her paws At length 
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this persecution proved too much for the hawk, 
Shick pllngaished its prey and soared off into 
space and peace. It was found that the hawk’s 
uarry was a young leveret, which its parent 
thus rescued from death. 

Kestrels, keen-sighted though they are, some- 
times get into trouble on their piratical expedi- 
tions. One of these birds was seen to drop, in 
the characteristic stone-like fashion of its kind, 
on some object in a field over which it had been 
hovering. It rose with a small animal struggling 
in its claws; but soon began to show signs of 
distress, and to fly heavily and painfully. At 
last it fell fluttering to the ground. On the 
man who had watched the proceedings going up 
to see what had happened, a weasel, apparently 
uninjured, slipped from the body of the dying 
bird, and disappeared. A wound in the throat 
of the kestrel explained matters. The hawk in 
catching the weasel had caught a veritable Tartar. 
The weasel, objecting to be made a meal of by 
the hawk, had managed to wriggle his lissome 
body round and inflict the wound. Last April, 
a gamekeeper in Norfolk found a kestrel and a 
small rabbit in the same trap. The trap was 
one of the ordinary toothed abominations which 
close with a spring, and had been set close to 
the mouth of the rabbit’s hole. Once closed, 
such a trap remains closed till it is reset. How, 
then, could both kestrel and rabbit have been 
caught in it? Probably the kestrel struck the 
rabbit a little way from home, and the victim 
in its struggles dragged the murderer into the 
me deadly grip. 

t is of course chiefly in defence of their young 
that birds and animals show most courage. Black- 
birds often succeed in driving cats from the neigh- 
bourhood of their nests ; while it is upon record 
that a rook, single-handed, drove away with igno- 
miny three ravens which had —— her 
young with marauding intentions. ‘Those terrible 
harriers of farmyards, sparrow-hawks, are fre- 
quently put to flight, and sometimes even meet 
with their death at the beak and claws of the 
infuriated hen whose chickens they seek to cap- 
ture. Indeed, some hens, as most people know, 
will not allow a strange human being to approach 
their broods without rushing at him with ruffled 
plumage and extended wings. 

One would imagine that a cockchafer was a 
still more harmless ‘beastie’ ordinarily than a 
hen, and yet a cockchafer has been known to 

rove more than a match fora bat, It happened 
in this wise: Two people were out walking one 
summer evening in the country, when they were 
startled by something falling suddenly at their 
feet. Stooping to see what it was, they found a 
small bat with a cockchafer clinging firmly to its 
side, just under the wing. The cockchafer was 
removed, and the bat resumed its flight. 

A few years ago, in one of the low-lying parts of 
Surrey, a snipe was picked up dead with a fresh- 
water mussel firmly attached to the end of its 
beak. The valves of the shell had closed on the 
snipe’s beak, and the unfortunate bird was thus 
held prisoner till it died of starvation. Both bird 
and shell were preserved as a literal example of 
the biter being bit. 

A wasp caught in the meshes of a spider’s web 
proves a very ugly customer for his capturer to 
tackle. The wasp says to the spider, in language 


there is no mistaking : ‘You had better beware my 
sting.’ The spider, keeping at a respectful distance, 
does her utmost to set her unacceptable captive 
free. She makes no attempt to ‘rope’ him by 
throwing her toils, thread by thread, around him, 
as she would do if it was only a blue-bottle with 
which she had to deal. On the contrary, she 
seconds the efforts of the wasp to escape by 
shaking her web violently. 

A cock-pheasant once found himself placed in 
a very awkward predicament, thanks to his in- 
veterate love of fighting. A young lady, wearing 
a red cloak, was walking in a country lane, when 
she was flown at and set upon violently by a 
handsome cock-pheasant. The pheasant seems to 
have taken the lady, from her scarlet cloak, for 
some large strangely-plumaged bird trespassing 
on his domain. The young ~_ tried in vain to 
repel his attacks, until at last she was compelled 
to seize him and carry him home with her bodily. 
When she reached home, she let her prisoner go 
free, and off he stalked, trying, by a show of 
dignity, to conceal his chagrin at having thus 
caught a Tartar. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


Sue was never married, our dear old Aunt, 
Our mother’s old Aunt Bess ; 

We girls could never imagine why, 
Though we often tried to guess. 


Her sweet old face, her wistful smile, 
And her eyes that seemed to say : 
‘T too had a lover once, my dears, 
In a long past yesterday.’ 


We were a party of merry girls 
Who never had known a care : 

Our heads full of lovers and love affairs, 
And our hearts as light as air. 


One evening, our youngest, our winsome Kate 
(Her own wedding day was near), 

Said : ‘Why had you never a wedding day ? 
Ah ! do tell us, Auntie dear.’ 


But the sweet blue eyes grew sadly dim 
With tears that did not fall, 

And a faint flush tinged her cheek as she said : 
‘My dear, he ceased to call.’ 


A sudden hush fell over us then— 
Our heart-beats you might have heard, 
As she slowly rose and left the room 
With never another word. 
* * * * 
Ah me! since that April afternoon 
I have seen both shower and shine, 
Katie married—and Winnie dead— 
And a lonely hearth is mine. 


And oft in the quiet evening hour, 
When the silent shadows fall, 
I think of my dear old Auntie Bess, 
And her lover—who ceased to call. 
Mavup Hovsrton. 
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